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THE MUSIC OF THE PEOPLES 
OF THE RUSSIAN ORIENT 

By LAZARE SAMINSKY 

SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE has been the birthplace of most 
valuable folk-music, almost unknown to the West. Here 
one has scarcely an idea of the remarkable Caucasian melo- 
dies — Georgian and Armenian — or the Jewish chants, which are 
most original. 

Those who know Caucasian music through the vulgar medium 
of Oriental orchestras are moved and astonished when they 
encounter a true and beautiful specimen of Caucasian melody. 

I recall vividly, even now, the profound impression produced 
by an exquisite melody which I heard on the mountain of St. 
David, near Tiflis (the capital of Georgia and of all Transcau- 
casia). That air, touchingly sung by an Armenian and accom- 
panied by a local instrument, was a sort of rhapsody composed 
of strophes in the ^Eolian scale, with a diminished second. 

There rose to my memory the verse of a Russian poet, Polon- 
sky, addressed to a famous olden time singer of Tiflis, Aga-Sattar: 

Sattar, Sattar! Thy guttural plaints, 

Thy dull and pitiful cry, 

And these sounds and trebles of thy tchianours^ — 

They have rent my heart. 

I well remember the refrain of this charming chant: 



a piacere 




Refrain of an Armenian Rhapsody 

Such dignified and elevated types of Caucasian melody, 
with other local musical folk-lore of Russia, are not only a possible 
basis of most interesting compositions. 

Analysis of these songs leads to results extremely important 
for musical science and the philosophy of music. Such analysis 
offers a vista of musical science most remarkable because the 
music of what might be termed the smaller races of Russia bears 

'Caucasian instrument. 
[346] 
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features strikingly peculiar, which are capable of shaking the 
conventional foundations of the old European musical aesthetics. 

(I) First of all, one finds certain striking resemblances in the 
structure of these folk-songs, pertaining to peoples which, at first 
glance, seem to have no racial relationship, no community of ideas, 
no close intercourse or historical bonds of culture. 

A large number of Georgian folk-songs, as the traditional 
religious chants of that country, consist of a natural polyphony, 
differing from the ordinary non-polyphonic structure of Oriental 
songs, and close with unison cadences, as in the Greater-Russian 
songs (see Ex. 4). 

Another noteworthy circumstance is the resemblance which 
exists between some inferior types of the folk-music of the Orient — 
for example, between the Jewish wedding melodies constructed 
on the popular Oriental scale (Phrygian, with the major third) 
and the Armenian melodies beloved by the folk-orchestras of 
Transcaucasia. 

Here is an example of this kind, taken from the collection 
of Armenian folk-songs compiled by A. Ter-Ghevondian and 
Spiridon Melikian, contemporary Armenian composers. 



Vivo 




Armenian Song of the Vulgar Type 

This resemblance, as in the first case, may be explained by a 
certain neutralisation of the melody, which deforms in a vulgar 
way the wandering type of Oriental songs beloved of these peoples. 

Again, still more surprising and not easily accounted for, is 
the resemblance which one notes between the purer and 
(evidently) more ancient type of Armenian song and the tradi- 
tional religious melody of the Jews. Compare, for instance, the 
well-known synagogue melody "Kol Nidrei" and certain Ar- 
menian religious chants. 

But most striking is the fact, that several of the most beautiful 
specimens of Armenian folk-song are constructed, like the most 
perfect type of Jewish song, on the iEolian scale, which was 
equally the favorite in ancient religious melodies pertaining to 
different peoples. 
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The solution of these problems is possibly found by analysis 
of the ancient psalmody, Scriptural chants and Neumes, which 
have been employed by the Hebrews and the Armenians since 
ancient times. 

On the one hand, we must investigate this question in 
connection with the whole problem of Semitic culture. On the 
other hand, the famous specialist on Caucasian race questions, Dr. 
N. Marr, now President of the Academy of Petrograd, considers 
the folk-songs and religious chants of Transcaucasia to be con- 
nected with the religious cult of the ancient Orient, and not to 
be derived from Arian or Semitic sources, but from the so-called 
Japhetic one, of that particular race which bequeathed to human- 
ity so many marvelous monuments. 

In any case, the comparative analysis of the origins of Ar- 
menian and Oriental Semitic music may elucidate these problems 
to a certain extent. But I am of the opinion, formed after a 
long tour of Syria and Palestine, that the Armenian songs contain 
elements of purely Arab origin. 

(II) Another series of observations on the music of the 
southern Russian peoples and the Caucasians upset the notions 
of natural polyphony and of natural tonic scales, which have 
been gradually fostered by European musical history, and 
which conceivably influenced the normal tendencies of Western 
audition. 

The most admirable phenomenon of this kind, is the Georgian 
folk-song, which appropriates the same polyphonic structure as 
the Great-Russian songs, although these races differ so much 
anthropologically and historically. 

The Georgian folk-songs are generally constructed in three- 
part harmony, the progressions of which, in the most character- 
istic types, consist of consecutive fifths and triads. Below is a 
very characteristic folk-dance obtained among the Ratchines, in- 
habitants of Imeretia (Western Georgia), by the composer M. 
Dimitri Arakichwili, Director of the Georgian Philharmonic 
Society and Academy at Tiflis. 



Moderate 




Folk-Dance of the Ratchines, Western Georgia 
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The words of this dance-song are very curious. "Digori and 
Bassiani (two villages) are full of tcherkesski and botlrki (Cir- 
cassian costumes and overcoats). The Quedroula (river) has 
discharged its waters and carried away the mountains and valleys; 
it has swept away the cart-house and the barn with its grain." 

"I would not be the River, if I did not destroy everything. 
Behold, I have demolished the mill; have ground a little the 
wheat." 

The Girl laments: "Now, behold! What has come to me! 
My Beloved comes and I have nothing but tchadi [a sort of maize- 
bread] to offer him." 



It is curious that the ancient Georgian ecclesiastical music, 
which appears to have had a singularly austere harmonic struc- 
ture, consisted frankly of successions of fifths and triads. Here 
is an example from a collection of another Georgian musician, M. 
Zacharia Paliashvilli, Vice-Director of the State Conservatory of 
Music at Tiflis. 




Tenori 



Bassi 



"Benedice Animam Mearn, Domine" (Georgian) 

It is difficult to explain the marked difference between the 
harmonic fundaments appropriated by this race of Christians and 
the principles of European harmony. One may, however, find 
some explanation in the peculiarities of Georgian history. Georgia, 
which has seen much and undergone much, was a cauldron ever 
boiling with wars, which produced without cessation collisions 
between the different cultures of interior Asia — Greek, Arme- 
nian, Arabo-Persian, and probably others. 

Thus it may have been that the vague, metaphysico-musical 
ideas postulated by the Pythagoreans — their monstrous classifica- 
tion of intervals and the interdiction of successions of diatonic 
thirds and sixths, this ancient source of European harmonic ideas 
— had not the same influence on ancient Georgia, which developed 
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its own isolated culture. It is in such facts, possibly, that we must 
seek the origin of the phenomena described. 

(Ill) The scales peculiar to the music of the Oriental peoples 
of Russia are also very extraordinary. One finds abundant 
applications of all kinds of mixed tonalities. The most remark- 
able in this relationship are the melodies called "Khassidic" of 
the Russian Israelites. These melodies, beloved by the Jewish 
masses, pertain to the Khassidim sect, who have a special doctrine 
of piety and believe that "the world of melody and the world of 
repentance stand in close relationship." 

The best specimens of this Khassidic melody are mainly 
constructed in the Phrygian tonality, with the major third, or in 
the iEolian mode, with sudden slips into major passages. 

One may observe the same fantastic tonalities in the wedding 
dances of the Israelites who inhabit Podolia, a region of southern 
Russia (Ex. 8), and in some beautiful specimens of Hebrew religious 
melody, as in the chant "Omar rabbi Elozor" ("And rabbi Ele- 
hazare said"), obtained in a Jewish synagogue in Lithuania 
(Ex. 5). 

— "And rabbi Elehazare said, and rabbi Khanina said: Wise 
men and learned men increase the peace of the World." 



Recitativo, a piacere 



ten. 




O-marrab-bi E - lo - - zor, o - mar rab • bi Ha-ni-na, 



tal 




mi - dei cha-cho • minv tal - mi - dei cha-cho - mim mar - bim mar • bim 
ten. ' (C\ 




?W<r. 



chol bo-na-ich li - mo -dei ha-chem, cha - 

"Omar Rabbi Elozor" (Lithuanian Jews) 



lorn! 



Armenian ecclesiastical music is constructed on the base of 
similar mixed tonalities, composed of tetrachords and varied 
melodic configurations. These whimsical scales are composed 
of ordinary minor and iEolian or other passages, mingled with 
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abrupt majors. These are the peculiarities which may be re- 
marked in certain Georgian songs (Ex. 6): 




Refrain of a Georgian Song, District of Tiflis 

This sort of facts is highly important in studies connected 
with the origin of the European tonal system and the nature of the 
dominant scales grafted on the ear of civilised Europe, thanks to 
the tonal levelling proceeding from Johann Sebastian Bach and 
possibly already from Guido d'Arezzo. 

It is quite possible, that the real supremacy and antiquity 
should be attributed to those mixed scales, appropriated from 
the purest and most ancient melodic formations. 

Possibly, our contemporary scales present nothing but the 
fragments or mutilation of the former. 



These melodies pertaining to the peoples of the Russian 
Orient, thanks to their original structure and their melodic wealth, 
may become bases of musical cultures of the most refined and 
valuable type. 

Their "advance agents" are already well known to the West 
by their exposition in the works of Russian composers who have 
adopted the musical elements of the smaller Russian races. It is 
only necessary to recall the charming ballad of Finn, from Glinka's 
opera Russian and Ludmilla, based on a popular Finnish melody; 
the marvelous cantata Joshua, the Son of Nun, by Moussorgsky (on 
a Jewish melody), and a series of the principal works of Balakireff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, Rubinstein and others, written on 
melodies of the Caucasians and other peoples of the Russian 
Orient. 

It is certain that there does not exist a race of which the folk- 
songs may not be cultivated and transformed into chef d'oeuvres 
of cultural art. 
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Following is such an Armenian song from Diarbecure, Asia 
Minor, collected by the author of this article at Damascus, Syria, 
among Armenian refugees : 



Poco lento (Mixolydian) 




Da capo 

The next is a Nuptial Dance of the Ukrainian Jews of 
Podolia, collected by the author in a little village of Southern 
Russia. 



Allegretto giocoso 
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Da capo 



